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Walt    Whitman 

and 

The  World  Crisis 

FOE  six  years  we  have  been  witnessing 
throughout  Europe  the  beginning  of 
a  process  which  can  only  end  in  the 
destruction     of    the     social     order     which 
existed  before  the  war,   and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  era  of  Democracy. 

The  past  and  still  existing  order  has  been 
marked  by  the  following  characteristics. 
The  vital  spirit  of  Eeligion,  which — what- 
ever its  external  forms — has  always  been 
the  basis  of  every  noble  period  in  history 
and  of  every  noble  individual  life,  has  been 
increasingly  decadent,  and  has  ceased  with 
most  people  to  direct  and  inspire  the 
practical  conduct  of  life.  Competition  has 
become  more  and  more  the  ruling  principle 
in  business,  between  individuals  and 
between  States.  Along  with  it  selfishness 
and  greed  have  become  increasingly  pre- 
dominant in  all  classes,  and  a  low 
materiahsm,  contemptuous  of  any  inspiring 
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idealism,  incapable  of  an;y  true  joy  or  peace, 
aud  frantically  seeking  the  most  superficial 
pleasures  in  a  ceaseless  round,  has  become 
almost  universal. 

Such  a  civilisation  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion by  its  own  nature.  It  lacks  cohesion, 
and  tends  to  increasing  disintegration  and 
disruption.  It  comes  under  the  doom  pro- 
nounced bj'  all  the  prophets  of  old  on  the 
nations  which,  as  they  phrased  it,  had 
"forgotten  God,"  and  nothing  can  save  it 
but  a  radical  change  of  heart. 

The  war — whether  itself  inevitable  or  not 
— was  the  beginning  of  a  process  wliich  was 
certainly  inevitable  in  some  form.  And  the 
so-called  peace  which  has  succeeded  it  is  a 
continuance  of  the  same  process.  We  see 
its  character  in  the  minor  wars  now  going 
on,  in  the  predatory  and  infamous  policies 
of  governments,  in  the  resultant  devastation 
and  ruin  of  countries,  in  the  famine  and 
misery  of  vast  populations,  the  increasing 
disorganisation  and  unrest  everywhere,  and 
the  danger  of  the  eventual  collapse  of  the 
whole  structure  of  society. 

But  just  as  the  blackest  shadows  are  cast 
by  the  brightest  light,  so  the  evils  we  have 
briefly  referred  to  are  themselves  negative 
evidence  of   a  new  light  which  for  over  a 


century  has  been  coming  more  and  more 
into  the  world,  disturbing  and  alarming  all 
the  creatures  of  darkness,  and  destined  to 
eventually  transform  all  things. 

In  what  I  regard  as  its  deepest  aspect,  it 
has  shown  itself  in  the  changing  attitude  of 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  pereons  to- 
wards the  cardinal  truths  of  religion.  We 
may  see  its  variously  reflected  gleams,  and 
note  its  progress,  in  the  idealistic  philoso- 
phies and  metaphysics  of  Germany,  in  the 
great  poets  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  transla- 
tions and  studies  of  Eastern  literatures  and 
comparative  religions,  in  the  rise  and 
I'apid  spread  of  Spiritualism,  Theosophy, 
Christian  Science,  New  Thought,  etc.,  and 
in  the  increasing  vogue  of  many  forms  of 
mysticism  and  occultism.  All  these  have 
some  direct  influence  on  individual  and 
social  life  and  conduct,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  new^  era. 

Concurrently  with  this  development, 
ihere  has  befen  a  gradual  awakening  of  the 
democratic  spirit  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  every  country — the  more  thought- 
ful amongst  them  recognising  the  injustice 
and  many  evils  of  the  present  system,  and 
uniting  in  various  movements  for  their 
removal,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
Socialism,  Communism,  etc. 


Ideas  rule  the  world,  and  ideas  8uc*h  as 
those  we  have  glanced  at  inevitably  provoke 
the  antagonism  of  those  who  desire  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  order  of  Society. 
This  was  one  amongst  the  other  root  causes 
of  the  war,  and  we  see  it  now  in  full  force. 

We  see  now  how  false  were  the  avowed 
objects  and  promises  of  statesmen  during 
the  war.  We  see  now  that  they  are  con- 
trolled by  financiers,  capitalists,  profiteers, 
and  landlords,  who  will  stoop  to  any  crime 
or  infamy  to  gain  their  predatory  ends, 
though  it  may  involve  the  destruction  or 
starvation  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  We  see  that  the  enemy  they 
dread  and  seek  to  crush  is  the  rising  power 
of  Democracy,  and  that  they  see  in  Kussia 
a  spectre  more  dread  to  them  than  Banquo's 
ghost  was  to  Macbeth.  They  control 
armies,  navies,  aircraft,  machine  guns, 
bombs,  police,  and  all  the  instruments  of 
power,  and  their  confederates  and  hirelings 
in  Parliaments  and  in  the  Press  blind  the 
souls  of  the  people  by  false  representations 
and  lies.  And,  what  is  worst  of  all,  they 
are  supported  and  kept  in  power  by  the 
ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Yet  their  vast  show  of  power  is,  in  the 
long  run,  a  mere  Illusion  when  opposed  to 


ideas,  and  as  ineffective  as  the  power  of 
darkness  to  resist  light.  An  old  proverb 
says  that  "  the  Devil  is  an  ass,"  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  servants  in  the  capitalist 
governments  of  Europe  and  America  are  so 
devoid  of  understanding  that  by  their  own 
actions  they  become  propagandists  of  the 
very  ideas  they  seek  to  destroy. 

Such  is  the  position  of  affairs  to-day. 
And  it  is  in  relation  to  this  position,  and  the 
attitude  we  should  each  adopt  towards  it, 
that  I  propose  to  address  you  for  a  short 
time  on  the  subject  of  Walt  Whitman  and 
his  message.* 

Of  course  I  can  only  do  so  in  roughest  and 
barest  outline,  and  in  general  terms.  But 
I  hope  that  I  may  nevertheless  give  some  of 
you  a  starting  point  for  your  own  studies. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  a  conviction 
which  I  don!t  expect  any  of  you  to  share, 
but  which  I  have  held  with  increasing 
assurance  for  over  30  years.  I  believe  that 
Whitman  was  one  of  those  rare  souls  who 
only  come  into  the  world  after  long  intervals, 
v/ho  sum  up   in  themselves  the  results  of 


*  This  paper  was  read  as  a  lecture  to  the  Bolton 
W.E.A.,  October,  1920. 


preceding  centuries  of  evolution,  and  are  the 
beginners  and  inspiration  of  new  eras  to 
come.  And  he  is  the  supreme  prophet  and 
exemphir  of  tlie  world-Democracy  which  is 
now  beginning  to  appear,  and  which  will 
find  an  ever-widening  range  and  depth 
below  depth  of  meaning  in  his  message  for 
centuries  to  come. 

If  you  wish  to  understand  Democracy 
study  Walt  Whitman.  But  you  must  be 
prepared  at  the  outset  for  a  chara<2teristic 
which  distinguishes  his  book,  "  Leaves  of 
Grass,"  from  all  other  books.  You  will  not 
find  in  it  any  body  of  doctrines  or  teachings 
on  any  subject  whatever.  It  is  simply  the 
presentation — as  full  and  complete  as 
possible  in  a  book — of  a  living  man,  Walt 
Whitman  himself,  who  takes  you  as  his 
comrade,  and  addresses  you  with  the 
intimacy  of  a  close  friend.  To  fully  under- 
stand him  you  will  need  a  spirit  akin  to  his 
own,  but  you  will  grow  towards  that  as  you 
associate  with  him. 

For  instance,  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
in  the  line  of  succession  with  the  greatest 
religious  teachers  of  the  world,  and  in  some 
respects  greater  than  any  of  them.  Yet  it 
is  possible  that  on  reading  "  Leaves  of 
Grass  "  for  the  first  time  you  will  hardly 
think  of  it  as  a  relidous  book  at  all. 
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Yet  it  is  certain  that  Eeligion  is  the  main 
motif  of  his  book,  and  that  lie  regards  it  as 
the  basis  of  any  true  Democracy,  and  the 
bond  of  any  social  order  which  is  to  last. 

His  book,  ''Leaves  of  Grass,"  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life,  had  its  origin  in  a  great 
spiritual  experience  or  illumination,  to 
which  he  brie%  refers  in  the  following 
words : 


Swiftly  arose  and  s^oread  around  me  the  peace  and 

knowledge  that  pass  all  the  argument  of  the 

earth, 
And  I  know  that  the  hand  of  God  is  the  promise 

of   my  own, 
And  I  know  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  brother 

of  my  own, 
And    that   all    the   men   ever    born   are   also    my 

brothers,  and  the  women  my  sisters  and  lovers^ 
And  that   a  kelson  of  the  creation  is  love. 

And  in  a  prefatory  poem,  "  Starting  from 
Paumanok,"  in  which  he  sets  out  briefly 
the  aims  of  the  following  poems,  he  says  : 


I   too,    following    many   and    follow'd   by   many, 

inaugurate    a    religion,    I    descend    into    the 

arena, 
(It  may   be    I  am  destin'd   to  utter  the  loudest 

cries  there,  the  minner's   pealing  shouts, 
Who  knows?     They  may   rise  from  me  yet   and 

soar  above  everything.) 

Each  is  not  for    its  own  sake, 
[   say  the  whole  earth  and   all   the  stars  in   the- 
."^ky  are  for  religion's  sake. 


I    say    no    man    has    ever   yet   been   half    devout 

enough, 
None    has    ever    yet    adored    or    worship'd    half 

enough, 
None  has  begun  to  think  how   divine  he  himself 

is,  and  how  certain  the  future  is. 

I  say  that  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur  of 
these   States   must  be   their  religion, 

Otherwise  there  is  no  real  and  permanent 
grandeur ; 

(Nor  character  nor  life  worthy  the  name  without 
religion  ;  nor  land  nor  man  nor  woman  with- 
out  religion.) 


What    are   you    doing  young  man  ? 

Are  you    so   earnest,    so  given  up  to    literature, 

science,   art,    amours, 
These  ostensible    realities,    politics,   points? 
Your  ambition  or  business  whatever  it  may  be? 

It  is  well — against  such   I  say  not  a   word,    I  am 

their  poet  also. 
But   behold  !    such  swiftly  subside,  burnt  up  for 

religion's  sake, 
P'or  not    all   matter    is  fuel    to  heat,   impalpable 

flame,  the  essential    life  of    the  earth. 
Any  more  than  such  are  to  religion. 


What  do   you  seek  so  pensive  and  silent? 
What   do  you   need   camerado? 
Dear  son  do  you  think  it  is  love? 

Listen     dear    son— listen    America,    daughter    or 

son, 
It  is  a  painful    thing  to   love   a  man  or   woman 

to   excess,    and    yet    it   satisfies,    it   is  great. 
But  there  is  something  else  very  great,  it  malces 

the  whole   coincide, 
It,  magnificent,  beyond  materials,  with  continuous 

hands  sweeps  and  provides  for  all. 
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Know  you,  solely  to  drop  in  the  earth  the  germs 

of  a  greater  religion, 
The  following  chants  each  for  its   kind   I  sing. 

My   comrade  ! 

For  you  to  share   with   me  two  greatnesses,  and 

a     third     one     rising     inclusive     and     more 

resplendent, 
The  greatness  of  Love  and  Democracy,  and  the 

greatness  of  Religion. 


The  religion  of  which  lie  speaks,  however, 
is  at  once  simpler  and  more  profound  than 
what  usually  passes  under  that  name.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  mere  ecclesiasticism, 
church-going,  etc.,  or  with  fables,  crudities,, 
and  superstition,  but  rises  from  what  is 
deepest  in  human  nature,  controlling  all — 
"  like  heat  in  chemistr}',  itself  invisible,  but 
the  life  of  all  visible  life."  It  cannot  be 
defined,  or  taught  and  conveyed  by  intel- 
lectual processes,  but  it  communicates  itself 
and  becomes  a  living  influence  in  those  who 
are  possessed  by  it. 

Whitman  therefore  differs  from  other 
religious  teachers  in  his  method  of  present- 
ing Religion.  He  expounds  no  doctrines  or 
creeds,  inculcates  no  duties,  refuses  to  be 
considered  a  saint,  and  continually  affirms 
his  kinship  with  the  wicked  as  well  as  with 
the  good.  He  does  what  only  the  greatest 
would  dare  to  attempt.  He  puts  himself 
into  his  book  as  an  example  of  religion  in 


-action  and  incarnated  in  himself,  and  offers 
the  reader  his  companionship.  Better  than 
any  doctrines  or  teachings,  even  the  best,  is 
the  subtle  influence  he  thus  brings  to  bear 
on  you  as  you  read,  and  every  latent  affinity 
within  you  with  what  is  best  in  him  will 
awake  and  come  to  life  as  you  remain  with 
him.  And  you  will  learn  from  his  example 
that  you  must  yourself  first  be  that  which 
you  wish  others  to  become  if  you  would  truly 
influence  them.  Then  virtue  will  flow  out 
of  you,  and  all  needed  action  will  follow. 
Without  that,  nothing  else  is  of  any  avail. 

It  is  the  same  with  his  presentment  of 
Democracy.  "  Out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life,"  and  Democracy,  like 
Eeligion,  has  its  origin  in  tho  depths  of  the 
heart  and  soul,  and  in  the  love  of  our 
neighbours  which  is  the  true  counterpart 
of  the  love  of  God.  Whitman  doesn't 
trouble  about  its  external  applications,  he 
doesn't  advocate  any  particular  form  of 
society  or  government,  and  attacks  no 
institutions.  And  he  doesn't  argue  or 
persuade.  He  simply  is  a  democrat  in 
every  relationship  of  life  :  as  Thoreau  said, 
"  He  is  Democracy."  He  doesn't  wait  for 
the  world  to  come  up  to  him,  or  for  favour- 
able conditions,  but  lives  in  accordance 
with  his  own  highest  ideals  of  Democracy 
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in  his  actual  time  and  place,  here  and  now. 
And  again  his  example  enjoins  us  to 
exemplify  the  ideal  Democracy  ourselves 
in  our  own  lives,  if  we  are  to  accelerate  its 
progress  towards  general  realisation. 

Just  as  Whitman  made  ' '  Leaves  of 
Grass  "  the  fullest  possible  expression  of 
an  individual  man,  himself,  and  could  say  : 

Camerado,  this  is  no   book, 

Who    touches  this   touches   a    man, 

so  he  addresses  himself  in  it  to  each 
individual  reader  as  to  a  personal  friend  : 

Camerado,  I  give  you  my  hand  ! 
I  give  you  my  love  more   precious  than  money, 
I  give  you  myself  before  preaching  or  law  : 
Will    you    give   me    yourself  ?      Will    you    come 

travel    with  me? 
Shall  we  stick  by  each  other  as  long  as  we  live? 

His  aim  throughout  is  the  "  building  up 
of  the  masses  by  building  up  grand 
individuals,''  and-  his  method  is  that  of 
personal  comradeship  with  each  individual 
reader. 


Underaeath  all,    individuals, 

I  swear  nothing  is  good  to  me  now  that  ignores 

individuals, 
The     American      compact      is      altogether     with 

individuals, 
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The  only  government  is  that  which  makes  minutf 

of   individuals, 
The    whole   theory    of   the    universe   is   directed 

unerringly  to  one  single  individual — namelv. 

to    You. 

What,  then,  are  the  main  charact-eristics 
of  Whitman  which  association  with  him  is 
likely  to  develop  in  ourselves? 

There  axe  two — and  these  include  all  the 
rest. 

First,  what  he  calls  "  self-esteem  "  or 
"  pride  in  one's  self" — tlie  realisation  of 
the  divine  nature  of  the  central  self,  and 
the  resolute  determination  to  give  it  free 
expression. 

Secondy  an  outgoing  sympathy  and  love 
which  includes  all  and  excludes  none, 
which  recognises  the  essential  equality  of 
all  mankind,  and  sees  one's  self  in  others. 

.4s  regards  the  first ^  Whitman  illustrated 
it  to  the  full.  He  knew,  as  a  fact  of 
consciousness,  that  the  central  and  real 
being  of  himself  and  others  is  the  universal 
and  eternal  life  we  name  God.  This  realisa- 
tion was  followed — as  it  must  also  be 
followed  in  ourselves — by  its  becoming  the 
inspiration  and  controlling  centre  of  all  his 
work  and  life.  He  gave  expression  to  it, 
and  to  all  the  promptings  of  his  deepest 
nature,  in  his  book  and  life,  with  an  uncom- 
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promising  resolution  and  courage  which  set 
him  at  odds  with  all  the  current  conventions 
and  modes  of  life  around  him.,  and  subjected 
him  to  life-long  ostracism  and  obloquy  by 
most  of  the  literary  and  professional  classes, 
and  to  continual  poverty  and  struggle.  But 
he  knew  that  "  the  same  great  price  must 
still  be  paid  for  the  same  gi'eat  purchase," 
and  he  never  wavered. 

The  ''  self-esteem  "  which  he  advocated 
and  exemplified,  though  often  mistaken  for 
mere  egotism,  is  destructive  of  self-conceit, 
for  it  holds  others  in  equal  esteem.  In  it 
the  uttermost  pride  goes  along  with  the 
uttermost  humility — pride  in  the  central 
oneness  of  the  self  with  God  uniting  with 
the  recognition  of  the  same  central  self  in 
others,  and  with  the  humble  submission  of 
everything  belonging  to  the  outer  personal 
self  to  its  Lord.  It  obeys  only  the  divine 
voice,  promptings  and  intuitions  which 
come  from  within,  and  refuses  tO'  accept 
opinions,  advice,'  laws  and  conventions 
which  come  to  it  from  without,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  coincide  with  the  inner 
guidance.  And  it  stoops  to  no  line  of 
conduct  inconsistent  with  itself. 

0,  I  could  sing  such  grandeurs  and  glories  about 

you  ! 
You    have  not  knov;n   what    you    are,   you    have 

slumber'd  upon  yourself  all  your  life, 
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Vour  eyes  have  been  the  same  as  closed  most 
of  the  time. 

As  for  me,  I    give  nothing   to   anyone   except  I 

give  the  like   carefully  to    you, 
I  sing  the  songs  of  the  glory  of  none,  not  God, 

sooner  than  I  sing  the  songs  of  the  glory  of 

you. 

Whoever  you  are  !  claim  your  own  at  any  hazard  ! 

With  his  praise  of  self-esteem  is  naturally 
linked  his  praise  of  a  powerful  and  magnetic 
personality,  in  which  self-esteem  is 
essential.  "  Produce  great  Persons,"  he 
says,  "  and  the  rest  follows."  And  in  the 
short  poem  addressed  "  To  a  Pupil  "  he 
speaks  thus  of  its  importance  : 

Is  reform  needed?     Is  it  through  you? 
The  greater  the  reform  needed,   the  greater  the 
Personality  you  need  to  accomplish  it. 

You  !  Do  you  not  see  how  it  would  serve  to  have 
eyes,   blood,    complexion,   clean   and   sweet? 

Do  you  not  see  how  it  would  serve  to  have  such 
a  body  and  soul  that  when  you  enter  the 
prowd  an  atmosphere  of  desire  and  command 
enters  with  you,  and  everyone  is  impressed 
with  your  Personality? 

O,  the  magnet !  the  flesh  over  and  over  ! 

Go,  dear  friend,  if  ne^d  be  give  up  all  else,  and 
commence  to-day  to  inure  yourself  to  pluck, 
reality,  self-esteem,  definiteness,  elevatedness, 

Rest  not  till  you  rivet  and  publish  yourself  of 
your  own  Personality. 


And   now   let   us   consider   the    personal 
attitude  to  others  that  Whitman  illustrates. 
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He  himself  says  that  the  self-esteem 
which  he  advocates  needs  to  be  balanced  by 
sympathy.  He  says:  "  The  soul  has  that 
measureless  pride  which  consists  in  never 
acknowledging  any  lessons  but  its  own. 
But  it  has  sympathy  as  measureless  as  its 
pride,  and  the  one  balances  the  other,  and 
neither  can  stretch  too  far  while  it  balances 
in  company  with  the  other." 

We  all  know  in  some  degree  what 
sympathy  is,  though  we  only  dimly  realise 
what  it  indicates.  When  we  sympathise 
with  and  love  others,  we  feel  that  their 
joys  and  sorrows  are  our  own  also.  Indeed 
they  are  our  own.  For  in  men  like 
Whitman  sympathy  is  so  deeply  felt  that 
it  becomes  a  consciousness  of  identity  with 
others — the  soul  bursting  its  bonds  cf 
separateness  and  becoming  conscious  of  its 
unity  with  all  others  in  perfect  equality.  It 
is  this  consciousness,  however  imperfectly 
realised,  of  solidarity,  or  what  Whitman 
calls  "  En-Masse,"  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  Democracy.  The  two  first  lines  of  his 
book  announce  as  his  main  theme  the 
pride  in  one's  self  of  which  we  have 
spoken  and  its  complement  in  "  the  word 
Democratic." 

One's  Self  I   sing,   a  simple,  separate  person, 
Yet     utter     the     word     Democratic,     the    word 

En-Masse. 
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I  might  quote  innumerable  passages  from 
■  Leaves  of  Grass  "  in  illustration  of  Whit- 
man's sense  of  oneness  with  others,  but  can 
only  give  a  few  brief  examples. 


In  all  people  I  meet  I  see  myself. 

None  more  and  not  one  a  bsrleycorn  less. 

I  do  not  ask  the  wounded  person  how   he   feeb. 
My  hurts  turn  livid  upon  me  as  I  lean  on  a  cane 
and  observe. 

I   am  the  hounded  slave,   I  wince  at  the  bite  of 
the   dogs. 

1    am    the    mash'd     fireman,    with     breast-bone 
broken. 

Not  a  cholera  patient  lies   at  the  last  gasp,   but 
I  also  lie  at  the  last  gasp. 

I  embody  all  presences,  outlaw'd  or  suffering, 
See  myself  in  prison  shaped  like  another  man, 
And  feel  the  dull  unintermitted  pain. 


If  we  all  felt  like  this  what  a  revolution 
there  would  be  !  And  what  a  change  in  our 
foreign  policy  !  Not  one  of  our  institutions 
would  remain  as  it  is  for  a  week.  The 
world  would  be  transformed.  It  is  on  the 
increasing  degree  in  which  people  feel  like 
this,  and  on  their  increasing  number,  that 
our  hopes  for  the  future  chiefly  rest.  And 
to  arouse  this  feeling  in  his  readers  was  a 
large  part  of  Whitman's  endeavour. 

He   believed   that  his  own   consciousness 
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of  th€  unity  of  all  life,  and  the  feeling  of 
universal  love  and  sympathy  which  accom- 
panies it,  exist  latent  in  all  men  and 
women,  and  that  in  giving  these  full 
expression  in  himself  he  would  unfailingly 
awake  these  latencies  into  open  response. 
He  says  of  himself  that  he  "  was  not  proud 
of  his  songs,  but  of  the  measureless  ocean 
of  love  within  him,  and  freely  pour'd  it 
forth."  To  that  he  gave  his  life,  and  his 
"  evangel-poem  of  comrades  and  of  love 
will  yet  evoke  a  new  and  world-wide  order 
of  comradeship  imbued  with  his  spirit  and 
vision. 

He  did  not  attack  existing  institutions, 
for  these  are  the  natural  expression  of  the 
general  mentality  in  which  they  have 
originated,  and  which  maintains  them.  His 
work  was  to  transform  that  mentality  by 
infusing  it  with  his  own  spirit.  As  this 
spreads  and  grows,  like  leaven,  it  will  give 
rise  to  new  and  nobler  institutions — them- 
selves onl}^  various  organs  of  the  all- 
enclosing  "  institution  of  the  dear  love  of 
comrades,"  which  functions  through  them. 

In  Whitman's  view  sympathy  and 
affection  are  the  basic  elements  of  all 
metaphysics  and  philosophy,  and  of  all 
enduring  and  harmonious  social  order.  He 
finds      his     own      deepest     assurance      of 
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immortality  and  the  spiritual  life  in  Sie 
presence  of  dear  friends,  and  underneath 
the  great  philosophies  and  religions  of  the 
past  he  sees 

The    dear    love    of    man    for    his    comrade,    the 

attraction    of   friend    to    friend, 
Of  the  well-married  husband  and  wife,  of  children 

and  parents. 
Of  city  for  city,  and  land  for  land. 

And  in  the  increasing  spread  of  the  love  of 
comrades  he  founds  his  hopes  for  the  future 
of  America  and  the  world.  With  that  he 
"  will  make  the  continent  indissoluble," 
and  "will  make  divine  magnetic  lands.  ' 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  wrote : 

Over  the  c&rnage   rose  prophetic  a  voice, 
Be    not    dishearten'd,    affection    shall    solve    the 
problems  of   freedom  yet. 

That  alone  would  "  finally  compact  "  the 
States,  and  tie  and  band  them  "  stronger 
than  hoops  of  iron." 

(Were  you  looking  to  be  held  together  by  lawyers? 
Or  by  an  agreement  on  a  paper?     Or  by  arms! 
Nay,  nor  the  world,  nor  any  living  thing,  will  «o 
cohere.) 

We  see  the  truth  of  these  words  written 
large  in  the  world  of  to-day. 


We     have     no    time    now     to    consider 
Whitman's  Democracy  in   detail — or  even 
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in  outline.  But  it  follows  inevitably 
throughout  from  the  germinal  facts  I  have 
mentioned.  Given  a  religious  faith — still 
more  a  seer's  knowledge — in  and  of  the 
essential  divinity  of  every  human  soul  and 
of  the  central  equality  of  all,  and  you  have 
the  basis  of  the  most  absolute  Democracy 
and  Communism.  Add  to  this  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  common  life  which  all 
share,  in  which,  as  Whitman  says, 

Whoever  degrades  another  degrades  me. 
And  whatever  is  done  or  said  returns  at  last  to 
me, 

and  it  becomes  evident  that  the  fullest 
welfare  of  each  can  only  be  ensured  by  the 
welfare  of  all.  Let  these  be  assumed,  with 
all  their  implications,  and  the  fullest  and 
freest  Democracy  in  every  depai-tment  of 
life  must  follow,  and  we  shall  each  repeat 
after  Whitman  *'  the  password  primeval  " 
of  Democracy,  "  By  God  1  I  will  accept 
nothing  which  all  cannot  have  their  counter- 
part of  on  the  same  terms." 


Now  let  us  turn  to  the  relationship  of  all 
this  to  the  world-crisis  of  to-day. 

About  sixty  years  ago  Whitman  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  "  Years  of  the  Modem,*'  in 
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which  he  shows   a    wonderful   prevision  of 
recent  and  current  events.    Here  it  is  : 


Years  of  the  modern!  years  of  the  unperform'd  ! 
Your  horizon  rises.  I  see  it  parting  away  for  more 

august  dramas, 
I    see    not    America    only,    not     only     Liberty's 

nation  but  other  nations  preparing, 
I    see    tremendous     entrances     and     exits,    new 

combinations,   the   solidarity   of   nations, 
I  see  that  force  advancing  with  irresistible  power 

on   the   world's  stage, 
(Have  the  old  forces,  the  old  wars,  played  their 

parts?   Are  the  acts  suitable  to  them  closed  ?). 
I   see  Freedom,  completely  arm'd  and  victorious 

and    very    haughty,    with   Law    on   one   side 

and    Peace   on  the  other, 
A   stupendous   trio  all  issuing   forth  against   the 

idea  of   caste  ; 
What     historic     denouements     are    these    we    so 

rapidly  approach  ? 
I    see    men    marching    and    counter-marching   by 

swift  millions, 
I    see    the   frontiers    and  boundaries  of   the   old 

aristocracies   broken, 
I  see  the  landmarks  of  European  kings  removed, 
I   see  this   day  the   People  beginning  their  land- 
marks, (all  others  give  way  ;) 
Never   were   such  sharp  questions   ask'd   as   this 

day, 
Never  was  average  man,  his  soul,  more  energetic, 

more,   like    a  God, 
Lo,   how  he  urges  and  urges,  leaving  the  masses 

no  rest  ! 
His  daring  foot  is  on  land   and  sea  everywhere. 

he    colonises    the    Pacific,    the   archipelagoes, 
With   the  steamship,    the  electric  telegraph,    the 

newspaper,   the    whole  engines  of   war, 
With  these  and  the  world-spreading  factories  he 

interlinks   all    geography    all   lands ; 
What  whispers  are  these  0  lands,  running  ahead 

of    you,    passing   under  the  seas? 
Are  all  nations  communing?      Is  there  going  to 

be  but  one  heart   to    the  globe? 
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Is  humanity  forming  en  masse  ?     For,  lo,  tyrants 

tremble,  crowns  grow  dim. 
The  earth,  restive,  confronts  a  new  era,  perhaps 

a   general   divine   war. 
No    one    knows    what     will     happen    next,    such 

portents  fill   the  days  and  nights ; 
Years  prophetical  !  the  space  ahead  as  I  walk,  as 

I  vainly  try  to  pierce  it,  is  full  of  phantoms, 
Unborn    deeds,   things  soon  to  be,   project  their 

shapes  around  me, 
This  incredible  rush  and  heat,  this  strange  ecstatic 

fever  of  dreams  0   years  ! 
Your    dreams     0     years,     how     they     penetrate 

through   me  I      (I  know  not  whether    I  sleep 

or   wake ;) 
The   perform 'd    America  and  Europe  grow  dim, 

retiring  in  shadow    behind  me ; 
The     unperform'd,     more     gigantic     than     ever. 

advance,  advance  upon  me. 

Part  of  this  prophecy  is  now  fulfilled. 
We  see  the  idea  of  internationalism,  of 
the  solidarity  of  races,  advancing  with 
irresistible  power  on  the  world's  stage,  the 
increasing  opposition  to  the  idea  of  caste, 
the  landmarks  of  the  chief  European 
autocracies  removed,  and  the  People  begin- 
ning their  landmarks.  The  earth,  restive, 
confronts  a  new  era ,  and  no  one  knows  what 
will  happen  next.  The  perform 'd  America 
and  Europe  grow  dim,  and  the  unperform'd, 
more  gigantic  than  ever,   advance  upon  us. 

These  vast,  sweeping  movements  of  our 
time,  though  beyond  our  power  to  fully 
grasp  and  understand,  are  nevertheless. 
Whitman  beHeved,  controlled  by  a  "  divine 
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clue  and  unseen  thread  which  holds  the 
whole  congeries  of  things,  all  history  and 
time,  and  all  events,  however  trivial,  how- 
ever momentous,  like  a  leash 'd  dog  in  the 
hand  of  the  hunter. ' '  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
era  of  Democracy. 

The  era  of  transition  on  which  we  have 
now  entered  will  be  one  of  struggle  and 
difficulty,  and  perhaps  of  revolution  by  force 
and  violence.  The  evolutionary  move- 
ment towards  a  more  democratic  social  order 
necessarily  works  through  men  and  women 
as  they  are,  both  in  its  protagonists  and 
opponents,  and,  as  they  represent  every 
stage  of  development,  its  course  will  be 
determined  by  their  general  character.  On 
the  one  hand,  Whitman  is  the  chief  pioneer 
of  this  movement,  and  "  the  sworn  poet  of 
every  dauntless  rebel  the  world  over."  But 
the  Democracy  of  which  he  is  the  prophet 
and  example  is  one  of  universal  fraternity 
and  goodwill.  It  gives  fair  play  to  every 
opponent — knowing  that  he  too  has  a  place 
in  the  evolutionary  process,  and  under- 
standing him  too  well  for  hate  or  blame — 
though  firmly  opposing  or  restraining  his 
actions  and  taking  away  his  power  in  so  far 
as  they  are  injurious  to  the  community  and 
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to  himself.  For  the  true  welfare  of  each 
can  onlj  be  fully  secured  in  the  welfare  of 
all. 

That  Whitman  would  have  rejoiced  in 
current  movements  which — whatever  their 
faults  may  be — aim  at  the  general  elevation 
of  the  masses  is  evident  from  a  few 
scattered  scraps  of  his  conversations  with 
Horace -^aubel,  at  different  times  in  1888, 
which  I  have  collected  and  will  quote  here. 

"  Literature  is  big  only  in  one  way — 
when  used  as  an  aid  in  the  growth  of 
humanities — a  furthering  of  the  cause  of 
the  masses — a  means  whereby  men  are 
revealed  to  each  other  as  brothers." 

"  I  see  a  stirring  fight  coming,  but  I 
won't  be  in  it.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  joy  to 
me  to  hear  you  say  what  you  do — that  there 
will  be  enough  of  me  left'  when  I  am  gone 
to  assist :  that  the  Leaves  will  perhaps  go 
on  doing  a  little  here  and  there  to  nerve  men 
freshly  for  the  fight." 

"  The  greater  end  I  am  after  will 
come  some  day — some  real  democracy,  a 
world  democracy,  brotherhood,  universal 
camaraderie." 
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' '  My  God !  are  men  always  to  go  on 
clawing  each  other — always  to  go  on  taking, 
stealing,  warring,  having  a  class  to  exclude 
and  a  class  excluded — a  few  people  with 
money  here  and  there,  the  rest  without 
anything  everywhere?  " 

'■  The  working  class  is  slow  to  learn. 
Tliey  are  cheated,  swindled,  robbed,  pay  all 
the  piper's  bills  and  hear  none  of  the  music 
— yet  go  on  year  after  year  putting  their 
robbers  back  in  Congress,  in  the  legislatures, 
making  them  mayors  and  what  not." 

"  I  say  always  that  it  is  not  a  bit 
significant  what  the  aristocrats,  the  swells, 
the  kings  and  presidents  do — that  it  is  every 
way  significant  what  the  people  do.  When 
the  people  some  day  get  stirred  up,  as  they 
must  and  will — it  is  inevitable — the  rulers 
themselves  will  realise  that  nothing  they 
can  say  contravening  popular  equality  and 
right  can  count  for  much." 

■  ■  I  want  the  people :  most  of  all  the 
people:  the  crowd,  the  mass,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  men,  women  and 
children  :  I  want  them  to  have  what  belongs 
to  them  :  not  a  part  of  it,  not  most  of  it, 
but  all  of  it.     I  want  anything  that  will  give 
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the  people  their  proper  opportunities,  their 
full  life — anything,  anything,  whether  by 
one  means  or  another  I  want  the  people  to 
be  given  their  due." 
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' '  My  general  position  is  plain :  the 
people :  all  the  people  :  not  forgetting  the 
bad  with  the  good :  they  are  to-day 
swindled,  robbed,  outraged,  discredited, 
despised :  I  say  they  must  assert  their 
priority — that  they  come  firs^  :  not  the 
swells,  the  parlors,  the  superiors,  the  elect, 
the  polished:  no,  not  them:  the  people, 
the  fraternal  eternal  people :  evil  and 
righteous,   no  matter:    the  people." 

We  can't  get  along  in  a  world  of 
masters  :  we  want  men — a  world  of  men : 
ba^k-bone  men — the  workers,  the  doers,  the 
humbles,   we  want  them." 

Here  we  must  leave  him.  Thirty-three 
years  before  that  he  had  written  in  "  Leaves 
of  Grass,"  "  Neither  a  master  nor  a  servant 
I,"  and  the  world  is  awaking  to  the  fact 
that  neither  position  is  consistent  with  true 
dignity  or  self-esteem,  or  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  human  brotherhood.  There  must 
always  be  different  kinds  and  grades  of 
service    to    the    comniunitv,    but    all    such 


service  will  rank  alike  in  a  true  Democracy, 
as  Browning  says  it  does  with  God. 

We  have  only  sketched  in  merest  outline 
the  Democracy  which  in  Whitman  had 
relation  with  evei'y  aspect  and  detail  of 
life.  The  theme  is  inexhaustible,  and  to 
talk  about  Whitman  is,  as  Addington 
Symonds  wrote,  like  talking  about  the 
creation.  But  when  human  brotherhood 
and  international  solidarity  are  generally 
recognised,  as  they  will  be  in  the  new  em 
to  which  we  are  advancing — even  through 
the  wide  chao'^  and  numberless  miseries  of 
to-day,  and  the  gi'eat  social  convulsions  yet 
to  come — Walt  Whitman  will  be  increas- 
ingly recognised  as  its  greatest  pioneer,  and 
ever  new  depths  of  wisdom  and  of  beauty 
will  be  found  in  his  "  mystic,  deep, 
unfathomable  songs." 

J.  W.  Wallace. 

(Joint  Author  of  "  Visits  to  Walt  Whitman," 
and  Editor  of  J.  Bruce  Glasier's  volume  of  poems, 
"  On    the   Road   to   Liberty." 
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